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ie nce, ‘is punishadl y indictment at common law? 
1 se, according tothe honourable gentleman's doc- 
fine, because the jaw there would restrain the owner from 
cutting his horse’s throat in the street, out of sheer malig- 
»hity, therefore, he could have no property in him. This is 
Pie legitimate deduction from his premises. Property, 
> S) Sip as hus been said by the honourable gentleman from 
 Vitginia, (Mx. Ranpoupn,) is the creature of the law; whe- 
» ~ “Aber of the natural or socia! Jaw, is not material here to be 
= ascertained—its enjoyment therefore may be modified by 
law., 1 will not do my constituents, Mr. Speaker, the in- 
justice to argue, as an abstract question, whether slaves are 
property—powers far superior to mine in argument, would 
only shake the firm fcundation upon which this right is 
based, bY attempting to fortify it. 1 will ohly refer, Sir, 
as mattemof history, to several eminent instances in which 
it has been clearly_recognised by Federal authority. The 
other day, Srr, in looking over the secret Journal of Do- 
‘mestic Affairs, of the Continental Congress, | discovered a 
report, and resolufions accompanying it, which seem to me 
to be perfectly conclusive upon this question. The report 
was made on the 29th March, 1779. it will be recollected, 
Sir, that, during the war of the Revolution, the British en- 
listed slaves as troops—and thal ihe period I have men- 
tioned, was one of great gloom and Wespondency in the 
South; and then, if ever, as the enemy were enlisting the 
Slaves Of the Southern planter. the Continenta) Congress 
might have found strong arguments for combating him witb 
the same species of force—especially, as, by refraining from 
doing so, the slaves were not oply lost to the owner, but 
were added tathe military foreé of the enemy. The pro- 
ceed ngs of Congress on this ocdasion, display that combi- 
nation of wisdom and prudence, for which that body was 
So justly renowned. The report states that the delegation 
of South Carolina, in Congress, had represented the dis 
_Messed state of the country, the desertion of their negroes 
to the enemy, and thatthuse who still remained, were ex- 
“posed to their artifices and temptations; that, if they were 
embodied, this desertion might be prevented, and they 
might be rendered forthidable to thé enemy, &c. Where- 
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South Carolina and Georgia, if they shall think the same ez- 


eription. By anotber resoldtion, it was 
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upon, “ Resolved, That it be recommended tothe States of 


pedient, to take measures” for raising a force of this des- 
my: deciered that 
/. “Congress will make provision for paying the proprietors 
groes, &e. a full compensation for the property, &e:” 







tion at three-fifths of their actual number; @ distinguished 
member of thé Convention from Massachtisel 

ing, that the cattle of New England might berepresente 
with as much propriety. In the ention of Massachu- 
Sells which adopted the Constitution, the same objection 
was also made. If we consult the history of the legista- 
tion of this Government, it-will eppear vo less clearly that 
they are regarded as mere property; they are, as such, 
subjected to the direct tax; their assessment and valuation 
are provided for—and they are sold as property under the 
laws and judicial proceedings of the United States. When 
a burden js to be borne by the property of the citizens, gen- 
tlemen*ate willing to consider them as property; when they 
are to be paid for, baving been seized and injuréd in the 
public service, then it is most-convenjeut to call them per- 
sons. ‘ 
The honourabje gentleman from New York is entitled to 
credit for having discovered ‘‘a new thing,” when he con- 
tends that slaves are not. property, because their o $ 
ere only entitled to their services; or, in his own langue, 
that they are to be regarded as the “means of gequiring 
property, and not as property.” 1 would be gladte know, 
Sir, in what consists the value of any kind of property, if 
it is not in being the means of acquiring property; that, 
Sir, isits great and most ordinary use. If this argument 
be true, a man is not entitled to his own ideas, because they 
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tellect, the noblest and most peculiar kind of 
must no longer be regarded by its possessor a8 O18 
As slaves have never been considered as military persons, 
so, Mr. Speaker, have they never been considered 
persons, if | may use the phtase. 1 willask amy nan 
from a $outhern State, if he has ever known them called 
out to i the civil authority, as a part of the posse com- 
itatus? Mase Sheriff ever been khown to summon bis neigh- 
bour’s slaves to assist him in the execution of 

Can he go upona plantation where the owner’s néiiibes 2 
at worlt, and command them to atievd and. gid bim in the 
execution of bis official duty? No, Sir, this is tog monstrous 
to be thought of; and yet the argument of the honourable 
gentleman, if followed, leads inevitably to this conclusion. 
] am happy, Sir, to be able to say, that the honourab 
tleman from New York is the only member of this 

who has contended that slaves are not property. “I do hot 
believe that hecan find a second on this mp bse 1, with 
cheerfulness, add my testimony to thatof the honourable 
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} 7 ther the recommendation of Congress was adopted. 1 pre-|hosourable gentleman from Virginia, (fir. Amcwer) in fe- 
_ Auwievican Slavery. sume not. Itis not at alj material to the purpuse fog which vour of the fast and liberal views tae Northern 4 ma 
+ ae = : I have quoted the Journal, to ascertain that fact. The re-| Their sentiments, so frankly avowed in this deba 
AL F  “Ltremble for my country, when I reflect that God-is just| port and resolutions show conclusively the sense of the | have a powerful tendency to repress any improper eto- 
VR sanid that his justice cannot sleep forever.”-—JEFFERSON. Continental Congress—that the slaves, even with the exam: } tions in,the bosoms of those who are afflicted with this kind | ~ 
; @ m wane x | ple of the enemy justifying, | might say enforcing it, were|of property, and to quell any spirit of insubordination ial 
yl DEBATE IN CONGRESS. not to be employed without the consent of the local authori-| the slaves (hemselves. ie j a ae 
= on Gaal bait ties—and if emploged with that ‘consent, that the owners}. When this debate originate Mr. Speaker, I confess 1. 

. p MN ee were to receive full compensation for the-property—thus evin- | felt much regret, believing that it would create much Fs: 

House, or Representatives. cing the caution and justice of the Congress of that day,|necessary excitement and waste of time. 1 have endee i 

hi Pe Pras ne Rae PRA Py and deciding, as I contend, Sir, the very principle of com-| voured to discuss the question, Sir, with calmne am,” é 

- | ¥y, January 44, 1ond. ; pensation now before the House. It is indeed a much/}Sir,.no advocate of slavery in the abstract. . 1igtee entire- — 6 
{ i ,(Continued.) ; stronger case than the one now under consideration; for it|ly with my honourable friend from South Carolipa, () 

i i The honourable gentleman strongly contends that slaves might be coptended, with much wore force, that the slaves| Drayron) that it is a great evil; and ‘l believe 8i 
+ are not property, because the owner cannot do as be plea- would, in that case, have been employed as persons. — that the owner is rather more tobe pitied th 
> 8 © . ses with them. He cannot, says he, take away their lives Pursuing these historical ijlustrations, Sir, we find in the/I must do- constituents ustice, and it ' 
MTP. the slave has a right, says be, to his life; and this i# urg- British Treaty of 1783, which closed the war of indepen-/|tice, to say that their slaves @fe tieated with a Ge 

“8 ~—s ed as a triumphant distinction between him and mere pro- dence; provision: is made by the 7ih article against ‘the | mildness, and attention to their » much & ; 

i perty, which is sard to be the mere creatare of, the owner’s destruction or carrying away of any negroes or other property | tive of good and generous feeling than of a desite 

. will, to do as he pleases with it! Sir, this argument is real- of the American infabitants.” In the secret debates of the | the most of their property. The slave, Sir, is happierthan: 

7 lyalmost ludicrous, and betier suited toa County Court convention of 1787, which framed the present Constitution | thelmaster;*while hiswner is {‘spinni brains” for. 

| than to this grave deliberative aseembly.! Let us pursue of the United States, slaves were unequivocally admitted | the support of his al or torturing his ingenuity and 
"it, Sir, to some of its consequences. Does the gentieman| '° be property, and objections were made, on that precise | tossing his aching head Upon his pillow to provide ‘ways ~ 
» Deed to be told, that, in England, and in some States of the ground, to their being enumerated in the population of the|/and means" for the payment of hig debt ena pe i 
rican Union, excessiyg cruelty to animals, toshorses Southern States, and estimated im the ratio of represevta-| of his contractssthe slave, released all th - B., 
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If the Southern States are to. be purified from this moral 
pestilence, it will not, it cannot be by fulminating . 
or mawkish harangues, against their’ right of property,” 
Passion and enthusiasm have rarely given good counsel. 
There are map 
South, who wo 








I ling to adopt a system for the cure 
of this malady, prov ges wholesome medicine, suited to the 
Consti peru - “The consent of the owner, and the 
emigration of the freed man, should be, and must be, indis- 

ensable in any system, Sir, séveral of my constituents 
ave showmthe most earnest and sinc in promoting. 
the objects of the Colonization. , sir, how have 











they shown it! fot by clamour andi ce; but by. 
good decds—bry being charitable: They 
have @mancipated their slaves, and ded the means of ' 
fe bas them out of the Usion. is what may be 
called an actuating faith. 1 Ha Miistpeteay Mr. 


Speaker, in several arguments” 
and which | should have offered, had I been more fortunate 





















in my efforts to obtain the floor. They have been presetit- 
ed, sir, by honourable gentlemen, much more forcib! 

dquentiy (hon my lips could havé uttered them. | know ’; 
w much is duefron to the ’ 









9 Well, I trust, six, 
of the House, to 














ithful representative of my constito-. | 
if to pass without protest, and an at-- 
As tothe other question which 
fe, whether the damage done to, 
FP Conseq cai | realy 9 consid 

to bé’a mere law quibble, and am reminded by it, 

Jearned “y astute shibboleth so gravely uttered in C, 
—’yclep’d Courts of justiee—when are engaged jn as~- 
carteinis , net whe a has red injustice from* 
his neighbour, but whether he should have broughtan ac-. 
tion Of trespass or case, 1 rejoice, sinj that here, at least, 
we cafido substantial justice. D'Auterive’s property has, 
heen forcibly take for public use—it has been i in 
the lic service. Reason, Justice, and the Constitutions 
unite in saying, “that private ‘property shall not be taken 


ents, | could not per 
tempt to refute th 

been raised in this 
slave was diréel c 










geatleman from Soot Carolina, (Mr. M'Derriz) and the 


for public use, without just compensation,” They all sey,. 
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hope'we shall say.}patriotism, and of scrupulous regard for the indi- 

| feel no difficulty’about my vote, sir, I have ar-| vidual and social rightof every freeman. It would 

- rived at my conclusion without passi@myand I shall|be well for our author, and those who think with 

\ adhere to it with quite as much firmness/and inflex=j}him, to imbibe a portion of this hberal and enlight- 

Bk. bility as if I had invoked the furies of discord andfened spirit; to divest themselves of their narrow 

~* _ disunion, or endeayoyred to array before this House|minded prejudices, and to study the great and en- 
| “the distorted spectres of fancy. during principles of civil and religious liberty, be- 











1). How dear are ali those ties which bind our race, 
In gentleness together; and howsweet - ‘ 
Their force; let Fortune’s wayward hand, the While 
Be kind or crue}?” ‘ ’ 
As Americans we owe a heavy debt to Aftica: 
a debt which has been augmented through centus 
ries of cruel oppression. We owe much forthe ~ 
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~~ elause.in our Bill of Rights, 








“I arg)admonished, Mr. Speaker, by the lateness 
f the hour, that I have sufficiently imposed upon 
the patience of the House. I conclude, sir, by ex- 


Eas | pressing my lively gratitude for the attention which 
fhe Hous 


. e has been pleased to bestow upon my re- 
>. marks, (undeserving as they have bieih 

te hen Mr. B. had concluded, the House adjourn- 
com 00)” (To be Continued.) 
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Syor tHE Genius oF UNIVERSAL EMANCIPATION. 
No. II. 
AS This advocate of illiberal principles contends, 
that the prohibition prayed for by the petitioners, 
a wig oe in accordance with the Bill of Rights of 
_ ’ _ this State; and with the decision of the Senate of 
>. Maryland.” It is, however, difficult to conceive 
_ what Bearing the decision referred to by “Citizen” 
has upon the subject, under consklération. The 
mere circumstance of the Senate’s not having deem- 
‘ éd it expedient to grant a divorce in‘a certain iso- 


i _, lated instance, has nothing at all to do with our pre- 


sent business, neither d@es it prove, as this writer 
would fain have us tp believe, that “a marriage be- 
tween freg blacks is no marriage at all.” For 
with all’due “deference to his judgment, I cannot 
but think, with most men of om sense, that a 
- marriage, between free blacks is just as much a 
riage, and as vali fone too, as a! hiarriage 
bétween free whites. ai 
. With respect to his other assertion, why did he 
not refer tis to chapter and verse, and point out for 
the satisfaction of his readersy the a'l-important 
h he would have 
ps to suppose, sanction this monstrous principle? 
But I fancy he cannot do this. Lethim examine 
the docummemtyever so, critically, I believe le will be 
greatly ata loss ‘to find any thing” in it to support 
his untefable position. wi 
‘Phe framers of our present form of government 
were well versed in the science of jurisprudence, 
- they understood the nature of the soeial compact, 
and knew better than a revognog by their acts, 
_ those arbitrary notions of rank, and exclusive pri- 
_ vileges, wiich:in the empires of Europe, had grown 
up under the fostering care of despotic rulers; and 
had gradually become ineorporated witi: the iustitu- 
tions: of the country, andinterwoven with the gene- 
sab. character of the people. ke 
But this weiter as SAm American. Citizen,” and 
especially as a citizemot Maryland, ought to have 
kmoiwn better, tham to attribute opinions of. this 
kind to those eminent men, who in the Convention 
of £776 drew up, and solemnly ratified the Bill of 
1s State. From this eXcellent docu- 


wr writer. 
@lared, “that 
fas far as is 
#7 and no law 
md penalties 
tone hereaf- 
man ougut to: he 
f His freehold, 
yor exiled, or in 
any Spanner destroyed, or depeived of his. life, li- 
| of property, but by thejadgment.or his peers, 
on by the law of the land.” Vide Sec..21- “That 


to inflict cruel an 

tlobe maile ik any case or 
tee Vide Sec. ia “Phat no free 
f.isen, or imprisoned, or disseizeds 
Iberty or property, or outlawelly 


| vati 


fore they proclaim themselves the oracles of repub- 
licanism, pr attempt to instruct others, in the sci- 
ence of government. a vil 

This writer makes a great parade of his sensibili- 
ty, and professes to feel deeply for the sufferings of 
Ireland; a country famed as “the home of heroism, 
eloquence, and poetry”? He may possibly be sin- 
cere in all this; but I must confess that it seems to 
me to have been merely intended for effect, and to 
promote ulterior objects of getting into the good 
graces of the irish carters and draymen! 

After mentioning the well known fact that “our 
country stands on the eastern shore of the Atlan- 
tic,” he tells us, “that it has proved to many a 
homeless exile a place of refuge and repose.” 
This is certainly true. But while he affects such 
excessive sympathy for the suffering Europeans, 
who have sought an asylum here, and who have 
emigrated to the United States for the purpose of 
bettering their condition; what is the contemptu- 
ous language which he uses when speaking of the 


lation, or the bayonet, it must be done?” Really he| 
is for making short work of it. If we cannot con- 
vince the poor blacks, that.it is theirjinterest to 
leave us,'and if our policy fails to rid Us’ of their 
presence, then we are to extirminate them at the 
point of the bayonet! And_ this is the language of 
one who talks so poetically of his veneration for 
the land of heroism, eloquence andsong; and who 
assumes to himself the dignified appellation of “An 
American Citizen”! Oh Shame! where is thy 
blush? When we see such sentiments as these, not 
only fonily cherished, but, reckless of conséqnen- 

s, delibetately avowed and published to thé world, 

ll may »we'recall to mind, and adopt, the em- 
phatic language of Jefierson: “I tremble for my 
country when lL remember that God is just, and 
that his justice cannot sleep forever.” 

The whites who have “fled here for protection 
and a participation in our rights,” came ameng us| 
of their own accord; “not by constraint, but willing- 
ly.” . They have been protected, they have. parti-. 
cipated in our rights; they have been treated as| 
men; ‘They have been cherished as friends. But: 
while the American character has been exalted) 








jabroad, by acts of hospitality, and deeds of bene-) 


volence to the suffering citizens of other lands, 
surely we shall lay ourselves open to the charge of| 
inc@nsistency, if we turn a deaf ear to the voice of | 
sorrow, and the tale of distréss withiii our own bor-, 
ders. ' ; 

Those feelings of our commen nature which! 
prompt us to extenda helping hand to others:| 
which engage our sympathies on the side of sutfer-| 
ing Greece, and of poor ill-fated Ireland, ought al-| 
so to. be alive to the claims of humanity,—to the| 
groans of the oppressed among ourselves. For 
surely there is abundant reasorto question the sin- 
cerity of those, who, like this writer pretend great 
concetn for Ireland, and sympathy for the suffer- 
ings of her injured sons; and yet can look upon 
the cyuelties practised here on the poor, unoffend- 
jing negro, with “Brute, unconscious gaze.” _ 

The spirit of gent:ine benevolence is far from he- | 
ing thus partial in its nature, or restricéed in its ope-| 
man who has in. his composition a, 








‘Blacks? “These people” says he, “must be sepa-| 
rated from us, whether it be done by policy, legis- | 


| Wrongs, the merciless wrongs, which have been 
‘beaped with an unsparing hand upon her children. 
| And although we may plead in our excuse’ that the 
evil of slavery has*been entailed upon us; and that 


uate the cruel system, surely we are identified 
it, and make ourselves joint partners in its guilt, 

I heartily approve of colonization in Africa; and 
believe that it would be the true interest of our co- 
‘loured people to remove to that country, or to Hayti. 
But [ cannot agree with this writer that it is pro- 
per, even were it at all practicable, to compel them 
to go there, or any wiere else. They are here, 
and their right to remain where they are, is as un-- 
questionable as our own. We may use our best 
endeavours to“induce them to go; we may try the 
arts of persuasion, and portray in glowing colours 
the advantages which would.result from such a step. 
If we succeed in convincing them that it is their 
interest, as it most certainly is ours, to remove from 
among us, it will be well; we may aid them to do 
so with our counsel, and our money; but beyond 
this we canhot, and have no right to go. 

This writer seems entirely to have divested him- 
self of every idea of a superintending Providence. 








How else are we to account for his foolish notion 


of using the bayonet to rid us of the Blacks? Per- 
haps however this may partly be attributed to ju- 
venilé indiscretion. His youthful fancy may have 
been dazzled by “the pomp and circumstance,” ef 
military glory; and he may possibly have it in con- 
templation to head a holy crusade against his co- 
loured brethreng and in the event of success he 
must, as a matter of course, aspire to the Presiden- 
ey! Be, 


all its bearings; when we remember that the ancess 
tors of these people were brought here in chains and 
against their consent, we must be forcibly struck 
with the evidence aiforded, that every evil action 
will, sooner or later, produce its own appropriate 
and deplorable consequences. We are now, it 
seems, as anxious to get rid of the blacks as ovr 
fathers were anxiots to obtain them. We begin to 
fear the effects of that detestable system of oppres- 
sion, whith has been thoughtlessly cherished among 
us; a system which has made us ‘ustly ridicylous 
in the eyes of foreigners: apd which is altogether 
incompatible with that iiberty whieh we so loudly 
claim for ourselves. 

No species of cruelty was left unemployed in 
tearing the poor blacks from the land of their ne- 
tivity, to toil and sweat for the white man in the 
fields and Savannahs of our own Southern States. 
And now their, presence here fills this writer and 
many more with “apprehensions of their futnre ef- 
fects upon the peace and happiness of our coun- 
try!” Whatisto bedone? Thisis a question whigh, 
we are toid, “every statesman in our countrv fears 
to'touch.” Butin my humble opinion. that imdivi- 
dual is destitute of moral courage, and altogether 


usworthy the name of a statesman, who, when his _ 


country is threatened with danger, fears to look it 
sternly in the face. Nothing cam’possibly be gain- 
ed by delay; and supi--eness in such @ case is reale 
ly criminal. The evil is one of Mhcreasing magni 


ie 
we ought not to be answerable for the sins of fom jn 
mer generations; yet while we continue to perpe ge 


But seriously, when we Wiisider this subjeet in 
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tude: it has ¢ontinued to grow with our grawth and 9 


te strengilien with our strength. Nay. mere than 


monopolies ar’ otlivus, contrary to the spiritef a portion ef what our great English poets stile the| this, in ome sections of the Union its increase has 


free government, and the pr of commerce, ; “milk of human kindness” can feel alike for ali.| even outstripped our own; and consequently may — 
god ougtifnat to be suffered”? Vide Sec. 29. without Pegard to those imaginary, distinetions,| well fill the white inhabitants of those parts with . 
~ ‘These noble sentiments are altogether at variance! which pride and prejudice Lave combined to ferty.} dismal appresensious for the fature, Does it not 
with the cruel and arbitrary system of our writer | 4 Whe ah:t ben's i then beheve every man who feels an interest m the 
Bhey breathe a spirit of intettigencs: of virtuous? © A human boam, Waid vt often fei, ‘prosperity or his Geufitry, aad us the future weibere 
} ; : oe 
‘. 
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"saying is only to be found in manumission api co- 
a Jonization. Iwould not be understood to mean an 
immediate, but a gradual abolition of slavery. The 
~ plan which has been successfully carned into effect 
in New York, and ether of the northern and mid- 
dle States, is worthy of out adoption, viz: that the 
children of slaves born after a particular date shall 
free at a certain age. -Were the different slave 


q holding states to adopt a measure of this kind, we 


might gradually, yet certainly, remove this stain 
» from our natienal character; relieve ourselves from 

those dreary apprehen-ions which a sense of our 
» injustice te these people may. well create; and 
* finally prepare them for the enjoyment of all the 
we blessings of rational liberty, in. the land of their an- 
cestors. 

This, apprehend, is the proper course to be 
pursued; and we may depend upon it the soonet 
it is adepted, the better will it be for usall. To 
stand by with folded arms, when the great inter- 
ests of the country call for active exertions is high- 
ly dishonourable. Every nerve shouldbe strained 
ts accomplish an object, so extremely desirahie; 
and which is so full of important consequences to 
tne country at large. [tis worse than ridiculous 
to talk like this wriier, of ridding ourselves of the 
) evil by extirminating the blacks, Such an idea is 
> in itself revolting to every feeling of humanity. 

The very difficulties in ‘which we now find our- 
_ selves involved, are the results of that spirit of cu- 
_ pidity; cruelty, and injustice, which first prompted 

the introduction of the African race into our coun- 


Gf 


: : ' try. These sad results which have followed, and 


which we now bitterly feel, will alwavs continue 
to follow every violation of the laws of nature, and 
of nature's God. This great truth should be con- 
siantly borne in mind; it should be indelibly im- 
pressed upon us; and then we should be upon our 
guard against adding sin to sin, and be preserved 
from advocating measiies so destructive to the 
peace and happiness of "man., We may talk as 
much as we please of “policy,” and of “imperious 
State, of necessity; but bet us never forget that 
> nothi®} can eventually prove right in policy which 
18 radically wrong in principle. Such counsels 
may sometimes'seem tu have prospered for a while; 
but we know that in the end they produce nothing 
ut mischief and ruin. “Righteousness alone ex- 
alteth a nation;” and we may assure ourselves 
that we are never safer, than when we take for our 
guide in these matters, the just and practical pre- 
cepts of | bristianity. For if we really believe 
that justi¢e and judgment are the babitation of 
_ God's throne, we certainly cannot expect the bles- 
_ Sing of heaven to rest upon our country, unless our 
' Rational concerns are managed on the broad ground 

of Christian principle. 
It is a favourable circumstance, and angurs well 


for the final success of just sentiments, on this and | 


every other subject, that such strenuous exertions 
are now making, to carry into the bosom of every 
family, the simple, but sublime precepts of the 
Gospel. The tendency of this measure cannot but 
_ be extensively beneficial. It will place the page 
| f sacred history before the eves of the destitute 
_ Bnd deserving, It will aid,in the diffusion of light 
and in. the growth of those princi- 
ga morality, which ennoble. and elevate 
Me mind; which have proved the brightest orna- 
‘Mments of the human eharacter; and which have 
Stood, and will continne to stand, “the serutiny of 
talents, and the test of time.” 


ples of sound mo 
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Ai From the Political Eraminer= 
. A NEGRO TRADER. 
The following letter from Maj. Mlerander MP II- 


® Our hands for publication, Major M'lihenny is 


GENIUS OF UNIVERSA!, £! 


“nny, toa gentleman in this city, has’ been placed | 





‘sentatives in the legislature in the session of 18 
| He is a gentleman of unimpeached and unimpeache 
jable veracity, and his testimony will not be doubt- 
'ed by any man who values his own respectability. 
‘It will be seen hy the letter, that he bore a military 
‘command im the service of his country, and we 
mow that his conduct in that service obtained the 
‘warmest commendations of his brother officers. 
ithe most implicit. confidence may, therefore, be 
| given to his statement. 
Our readers have not forgotten that 4. Erwin, 
Rsq..of Terinessee; some time: since charged Gen. 
iJackson, in the broadest terms, with trafficking in 
negroes for profit. They will also remember, that 
he challenged gen. Jackson or his advocates to de- 
ny the charge, which they have not dared to do. 
That Mr. Erwin is in possession of ample testimo- 
ny to substantiate his charge, we have no doubt. 
But were it otherwise, the statement from Maj. 
M Ilhenny would be sufficiently satisfactory and 
conclusive on the subject to all unprejudiced minds 
—for, it is therein distinctly asserted, that general 
Jackson arrived at the agency house, with a drove 
of these unfortunate Africans, by whose sale thou- 
sands of dollars ‘vould probably be pocketed. 
Now we appeal to the religious principles of the 
community—to their regard for the public morals 
—to their humanity—and ask, whether it be possi- 
ble, that they can consent to make him a ruler, who 





as 


4NCIPATION: 


4 : of its citizens, to use his best exertions in applying | well knowfi to, and much esteemed by, the citizens |through the. 
~ aremedy? This remedy I have no hesitation in|of Frederick County, and was one of their repre-| ber of dese 
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ian nation, was spoken of—a num- — 
rom the apmy, runawayomegroes, 
nappers e-thieves, and many others, fugi- 
s from justice, had been ‘arrested at the Agency, 
Fin the nation, and it was stated hy some gentle- — 4 
men present, that the membags from the upper part .. “ae 
of the Territory, who had taken their seatsin the = 
legislature, had carried their passports with them, ~~ 
in conformity with this happy arrengement-vae . 

Mr. Dinsmore then related the following anee-_ 
dote of Gen.-Jackson, whe he said, IN EGHOES,, 
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halted at the Agency torefrosh, &c. Beinga 
to proceed, Mr. Dinsmore observed, that it was 
necessary for persons passing through the nation, | 
to show their passports. Gen. Jackson rep a, 
‘that Gen. Jackson, required no pas o travel 
through the Indian nation.” Mr. Din e* 
that he did not know Gen. Ja 
man, and that demanding hi 
doing his: duty, in conterm 
from the War Departmi 
General, having sent forth nt- 
ed his horse, and laying his hand upon his pistols,” — 
significantly replied,‘ These are General Jackson's) — 
passports!!! 3 we 

I have often thought of .this anecdote of Mr, 
Dinsmore whenever theimepo stitution, laws op 
orders of government have thwarted the arbitrary) ; 
well of this man. ‘ al ws 

Shall weapons of war, be: his. passpoehyto our 
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has so, deeply disgraced himself as a private 
individual? What would be their feelings, as A- 
mericans, were their President to be seen with “a 
drove of negroes” seeking aymarket? ‘This single 
objection should be sufficient to exclude gen. Jack- 
son from the Presidential chair. But this, dis- 
graceful and black as itis, is only one of the nu- 
merous acts of his life, which denote him, totally 
unfit to. be the ruler of a free and high-minded 
poeple,jeHe. who would trade in hitman flesh ‘for 
gain, would reduce freemen to the condition of 
slaves were the power afforded him. Letno such 
man be trusted.” 7 ie 
é “Union- Town, May 28, 1828. 

Dear Sir:—Many of our fellow-citizens are 
now ardently and zealously yielding their support 
and assistance, to place inthe presidential ebair. 
one with whose qualifiations, temper and habits of 
life they are totally tnacquainted. 

To me, this is the more suprising, as I can dis-j 
cover no reason for dissatisfaction with the mea- 
sures of the present incumbent. Are we not Sir, 
as free, happy and prosperous now, as at any 
former period? | . | 

As an American Citizen, I felt proud at the gal- 
lant defence our troops madé at New Orleans un- 
der their energetic commandant, and was pleased 
to find the mantle of Charity officially cast over 
his public errors—and Sir, in the seriousness of 
'my soul do I regret the circumstances which render 





view of the pablic, the temper and disposit#n, the 
foibles, folly and faults of this distinguished indi- 
vidual, ; 

In the year 1811, I was stationed with the 
troops at Washington Cantonment, Mississippi 
Territors—General Jackson’ spevt three or four 
days in our Cantonment, in a with Col. Par- 


all 


y, who Gommanded a battailion.of the, 7th Regi- 
ment Infantry, from Tennessee— The General was 
then a militia officer, and during his stay was ex- 
ceedingly attentive to our drills, : 

Some time after the visit of General Jackson to 
our Cantonment, being in the Village of pi. 
ton, (Miss. Ter.) where the legislature had conve 
ned, and in’eompany with Cowlas Meade, Speak- 
er of the House of Delegates, Silas Dinsmore, 
' Choctaw Agent, and several of my brother officers, 
ithe goods effects résulting from an arrangement 





it necessary to raise this mantle and expose to the| p 























































suffrage, and to the Chair of State? ee 
| | A. MIrHenny. 
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_@ > SOUTH CAROLINA. |. ual ee 
We bave reason to believe that many of he tus pe) 


respectable citizensyof South Carolina, éntirely — ” 
approve of the desifiiof our Institution, All'the ~~ 
virtuous and -religious will, wedoubt ngt,be with = 
us, when they correctly undegstand.ourmobjects: 
he misrepre ionsand abuse of our-enemies 
‘ill finally place'the tree character of ouF Society 
in a stronger light, and give to our cause a gobler 
triumph. The “crisis” is indeed near, when the 
people of’ the South will feel that our Institution » 
nee special lai efforts, since its success) : 
would confer onithem pecoliar benefits. Wepube = 
lish the following from a Gentleman in South Ca- 
rolina with pleasure. = 7 ae ? 
“Ihave just read the Eleventh Annual Report: ) 
of the American Colonization Society, together. ie 
with the 86th number of the African’ Repository, 
with great satisfaction, I am extremely glad to hear 
of the general enterprising spirit/which is now in 
exercise; among many of the free-born sons of 
America, in behalf of that unfortunate race of the 
human family, whom we have among us. While + | 
our philanthropy, generosity, and goodwill have 
abounded towards heathen’ nations, sympathies 
have at Jength been aroused in favour of that op- 
ressed part of our species, the commonness of 
whose deplorable case, and the selfish interest that 
many had in them, made it a matter of no concern, 
with even the ap and the professedly hu~. 
mane for many past years. 5 
*But I thank the Lord, that at length the thun- 
ders of conscience and justice have awakened tg, 
action many, whe, till lately, cared but litthe about 
the misefable slave, or the degraded free black. 
man; and that they are mow active in the great, 
work of colonizing the free people of colour in the 
land of théir forefathers. Though a slave country, 
has been the place of my nativity, yet I hope even. 
to cherish that principle of right, which, unvitiated 
by interest or prejudice, rejoices at the welfare of | 
the poor Africans, ant at every.effort which is madg. a 
fto better their condition.” A 4 
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We have no need to write a volume, 
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‘obliging persons to carry passports, when passing 


Because two lines will fill the column, 
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= ay Puppic. Br i 
e We, the Board, of Managers of the Manumis- 
‘ ‘ sion Society of North Carolina, being convened, 


“sand taking in consideration the situation and state 
_ of "Society, together with the discordant ideas 
of the public mind respecting the abotition of 
slaver among us, think it may be of service to the 
sober €nquirer, to publish our views on. the: sub- 
ject of Emancipation, 


In the first place, we think that it is wrong for 

_ one man, or one nation to possess unlimited autho- 
rity oe nrnet that slavery originated in an 

- usurpation of power, unwarranted by the laws of 
Civilization; that its consequences were violence, 

fe Begevine, and murder; that being founded in 
injustice, the wholes ré is contaminated by 

2 original fraud; that itis wrong fora professed 


lican Government to uphold involuntary 
slavery in violation of the principles they profess; 
and that itis contrary to the principles of the Ghris- 
tian religion, And that under these impressions, 
the Manumission Society organized, with a view to 
promote the gradual abolition of slavery among us 
Wie ts iol with their limited means—not with a de- 
» sire to infringe’uponthe rights of property esta- 
ihe by dart tt the sibinct might be 
broaght before thé view of the community, that 
each individual might judge for himself of the jus- 
tice or ihjustice of holding our fellow*beings in 
juterminable slavery to their latest posterity. We 
<4 pd are notin favor of harsh measupes to 
o t the proposed enc, but that it may: progress 
_ gradgally, and with the consent of those who hald 
Slaves, unti! our country shalbrid itself of the evil. 
And as there is an asylum provided to receive 
those who may be freed, or are willing to go, we 
are of the opinio# tat if the:people were fully ap- 
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might be effected. Sueh are the outlines of our 
plan. We also depreeate thevevil which may ré- 
sultfrom too long delaying the work. “Procrasti- 
nation is the thief of time.” Weare sensible of 
the delicacy of the subject, and of the force of 
long continued habits, and the prejudices naturally 
arising in favor of practices that have been long 
kept up. Bat when we put the subject to the test 
—Is involuntary slavery.right, or is it wrong? We 
baye no hesitation @bout it; and it appears that 
public opinion ia the United States has withina 
lew years undergone a change in favor of free- 
dorm almost upparajlelled. But notwithstanding all 
this, we are not insensib!e to the jeers and scoffs 
of the prejudiced, the uninformed, and the design- 
ing, who appear to divert themselves at the feeble 
eiforts of the society... Some are ready to call it 
a novel and weak attempt; otlrers say it coutra- 
wvenes the lawiof the Jaad, and that it originated 
with a certain sect of Christian professors; and 
that the object can never be effected by a set o! 
enthusiasts, whose zeal outruns their koowledge. 
But we shail mtroduce evidence which we think 
incoutroveriible, with a train of circumstanges 
sufficient (as we suppose) to convince ans unpreju- 
@ced mind of the Fatility of those aspersions con- 
eerning the diff-rent societies who are now in exis- 
fence, as well as those who have preteded tem; as 
Htisa well khown fact, that societivs have existed 
Sora long time in favor of the abolition of slavery. 
_ io America and Europe. M appears from 
istory that toe first who interested tiemselves in 
the abolitionof slavery, were men in power. Tie 
-Bmperor Charles the Fifth in the year 1/42, made 
* @Code of laws, by which he Stopped the progress 
f slavery in his foreizn dominions, avd passed an 
erder that all slaves in his American Islands sbould 
be ‘made free. Pope Leo the Tenth, about the 
seme ime, considered slavery utterly repugnant to 




















prised of, the interest of the community, the end’ 





the principles of the Gospel—he declared “that not 


}only the Christian religion, but that nature herself 


ied out against a state of slavery.” 


ei slaves introduced into the British Colonies, was in 


Queen Elizabeth’s time, inthe year 1562. The 
Queen was dissatisfied, and sent for the Captain 
(John Hawkins) on his return from his slave voy- 
age—expressed her concern least any of the Afri- 
cans should be carried off without their free con- 
sent—ceclaring “it would be detestable, and cal! 
down the vengeance of Heaven upon the underta- 
kers.” Hawkins agreed with the Queen, but falsi- 
fied his word, went to Africa and forced away a 
gang of slaves, which caused Hill, bis historian, to 
make the following emphatic remarks:—*Here 
began the horrid practice of forcing the Africans 
into slavery, an injustice and barbarity, which, so 
sure as there is vengeance in heaven for the worst 
of crimes, will sometime be the destruction of all 
who allow or encourage it.” I is stated by La- 
bot a Roman missionary, that Lewis the 13th 
King of France, was very uneasy at the beginning 
of the slave trade, but the traders pacified him by 
alledging that the slaves would, by that means, be- 
come converts of the true religion; so that it ap- 
pears that atthe commencement of the trade, the 
head of each of those nations felt convictions of the 
turpitude of such a traffic. They believed it was 
wrong, but were duped by the designing, who, to 
gratify their avaricious disposition, put a false co- 
loring on their design, and gtossed it over under the 
hypocritical sanction of religion, and by that means 
carried their point, (fatal to millions of the human 
race) anc the trade has been kept up to this day. 


the oppressed Africans; ard men too of nigh-stand- 
ing, and first rate abilities, both in Europe and Ame- 


England, who wrote between the years 1670 and 
1080 expatiated with eloquence against the“brutal 
sentiments and conduct of the oppressors of the Alri- 
cans.” Richard Baxter a clergyman ‘too, wrote 
very pointed, calligg those who were concerned in 
the trade “pirates and the worst of robbers, and 
fitter to be called demons than Cbristians.”—In 
1696 Southern wrote aguinst the slave trade. 


in his.system of moral Philosophy. Foster who 
lation of the rights of mankind.” 


introduced sufficient testimony, to do away the 
charge of novelty, by mefi of high standing, who 
bave written against the practiceof slavery. We 


published his voyag@ to Guinea, Byazi!, and to the 
West Indies, depicting the nefarious practices iu 
obtaining their cargoes’ of human beings, &c. 
From this time the Abolionists increased, and a 
number of emineat persons cathe forward and 
espoused the cause. 


chasab'e nor saleable. 
all places.” 


endued with all our { 
that of color, our brethren by nature and grace 
shocks all the feehings of huusanit,, 
tates of common sense.” 


t 


But from that time to this, there has been men who 
have devoted their talents to unrivet the fetters of 


rica. Morgan Godwin, aclergyman of the Church of 


Dr 


Primatt followed: and Elutchison wrote against if, 


wrote on the subject, says, “itis an outrageous vio- 
In thus tracing 
slavery back to its source, we think that we have | 


shallnow move on fo the year 1775, when Aikens 


Wallis in his laws of Scot- 
land Sas, “inen and their liberty are neither pur- 
This ts the law of nature, | 
whieh is obligatory om all meny at all times, and in 
Bishop Warburton says--“@racious 
Goi! to talk of our property ia ratioual creatures, 
ee ail our qualities, but 


aud. tbe dic- 


Granville Sharpe’Waea strong advocate for free- 
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the law bimself, which took up two or.three years, ‘gnd 
and satisfied himself that it was not constitutional P owla 

The first/to retain a slave in England.—After which an op- - i 
portunity presented to try a case upon the basis of plac 
the constitution, and was agreed to by thé lawe “9 18 
yers on both sides. It was argued at three sepa- ae. a0 
rate sittings: the question was, “whethera slave “ted 
coming. into the England become free:” it was 9M ¥ 


argued in January, ia February, and May 1772; © 
the opinion of the judges was given, “that as soon ” ™ 
as ever asiave set his foot upon the soilof English © 
territory he become free.” Thus ended the great 
case, never to be reversed while the British Consti- 
tution lasts. 






Perhaps it may be well enough to consider how 
we stand, with regard to the constitutionality of 
this question. We were under the British Govern- 
ment at that time, our bye-laws respecting slaves 
were likely of our own making, but whether made 
in the provinces, or in England, of course they 
were unconstitutional at that time; and we know of 
no constitution under which we now live, tbat 
would warrant slavery, let the understanding be as 





it might. Ovr Federal Constitution does not con- is 
tain the word slave in it: and it has been thought 7% 
by men of legal information-that if it ‘was fairly 
tried on its merits, that slavery could not be'sus- @ 
tained by the constitution. _Be that as it may our 7 
Declaration of Independence preclude the idea of “7 Al 
involuntary slavery: reason and justice, and the 9. M 
common feelings of humanity, would, if adhered ow 
to, banish slavery from the world. The British 7 th 
Constitution alluded to, has raled their decision in oe: 
one case (at least) since the close of the late war; GG 
one of their ships (perhaps Admiral Cochrane,) re- eof 
ceived some frefegee slaves on board, from our fo 
boasted land of liberty, and conveyed them to eth 
England. The.claimants, followed them with a / oR 
view of bringing suit in one of their courts; but the a 


judge decided that by their constitution an action 


would not-lie in their coum that if unconstitutions 
al acts were resortéd to im other places, they were 
local, and were not binding, nor did, he consider 
himself bound by any law where reason and justice 
were against it,—tbe case was not admitted, »He 
further said, that it would have been equally ¥s cri- 
minal in the Admiral, to have surrendered them in- 
to slavery again, after receiving them on board 
his ship, as to have throwa them overboard; he 
‘considered their flag on the high seas, a saepro 
‘protection of the rights of man. How will tl e 
monarchical government, compare W ith 
an’ institutions? A 
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‘aeisof a | 
four acts, under our republic ions: 
\number of the Lawyers joned imthe premeotion ot 
ithe cause of abolition, among W 


hom was Mats- 
| field. The ceiebratea Joha Wesley, founder of 
ithe Methodist Society, espoused thé cause of the 
‘abolition, and wrote a treatise on the subject, 
about tbe year 1774. In the year 1776 Dr. Portes 
us, Bishop of London, took up the cause, an 
preached against tue evil of slavery. James 
Ramsey, Vicar of Leston, took a partia the aboli- 
fionihe bad been an eye witness to the horrors of 
slavery inthe West Indies. George Ww hite, @ ht 
Z) tan of the Churth of England, joined in ne 
cause ot the abolition of the slave trade. And in 
this day and ume, it has measunably become a 
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, saat: die 7 f 
common cause, Wherein a great number of the x 3 
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ferent denonrinations are united, to getsirig on: 
. 2 elles - rea» | 

sin of oppression; this curse of man ind, one 
ors of the Cluistian name. “a 
the abolition of slaverys WS? ie 
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dom, which did not consist @f specubative ideas 
alone: he spent lis time and money for the ben) ft 
of oppressed Africans. ‘There had been frequent! 
oecurrences pf black waiters (slaves) when in Rag. 
land jleavingtheir masters, and many of them ob- 
iained their freedonrby legal decisiou, but the cen- 
sttutionality: of ihe questcomp was*not decited, 
whether a Slave became free by landing io fng- 





ar back as the oe 
Franklin was > 
than Pen- 4 
Rush, and» 


established in Pennsylvania, as f 
year 1774. Tbai Dr. Benjamio 
‘President; James Pemberton and Joua 
rose, VicebPresidents, Dr. Ber janiu boa 
Tench Coxsp Secretaries; men vl bigh sian a ; 
and partieularly. Dr. Franklins and Dr. Rushy ¥ * 
were pre-eminémt.. O.her Societies were posi 
zed, about tivat thue—one In Connecticut, one 
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' mankind as slaves, he gave out two subjects as 
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- are in possession of. A similar Association took 


 $bolition of slavery, have been kept up in the Uni- 


| it right to make slaves of others agaist their 


i, a.) 


> May 1783, the subject to abolish the slavé trade 


> . was moved in Parliament, when a large number of 
¢ 


4 


 Brissott, Mirabeau, andy 


| less by a Obristian country; and “with regard to) 
the regulation of the slave trade, he knew of no} 


ie 
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)) Pantations had creat weight in Parliament. 
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ryland Society, was published,in 1790, which we 


Jace in England, and in the city of Londor, in the 
ear 1788. And we believe that Societies for the 


“ted States almost ever since their first organiza- 
tion, and mary distinguished characters have pub- 
ished @ssays on the enormity of the slave trade 

“and slavery. 

PP We will mention Dr. Peckard who afterwards ob- 

_ fained the mastership of the Magdalen College, in 
the University of Cambridge, (England) where in 
1730 it devolved upon him to preach a sermon be- 

' fore the University; and after expatiating largely 
upon the impropriety and wickedness cf holding 
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prize essays, to be written in. Latin; one was, “Is 


will?” Thomas Clarkson obtained’ the prize, 
which brought him to consider more seriously on 
the subject; and he gave up to spend his days for 
the promotion of emancipation. Itis unnecessary 
tosay more on his account: we are most @f us 
acquainted with his indefatigable labors. In June 
1787, the Abolition Society in England, for fear o! 
askiug more of Parliament than they could obtain, 
styled themselves the “Committee for effecting the 
Abolition of the Slave Trade.” On the 9th of 


the mdst eonspicuous characters were in favor of 
i; say Pitt, Fox, Wilberforce, Burke, Dolben, 
Grigby, Whitebread, Martin, and a large number 
of others. —Bit the subject was laid over until the 
following year. In the meantime, the report of 
the attempt to abolish the slave trade, had reverbe- 
gated over Europe, and particolarlysin France— 
and at Paris a society was formed im favor of the 
) negroes. Among the members were La Fayette, 
number of the leading 
men. But the turbulence of the times through the 
French Revolution, shook the nation to its foundas 
tion, and had well nigh overthrown Europe, by its: 
‘hostile movements, or the consequences arising out 
of it, and the subject for the present was dropped. 
The subject came before the British Parliament at! 
their next session but was not carried. The great 
Fox observed that a trade in human flesh and si- 
news, was so scandalous that it ought not to be} 
, Carried on openly by any government, and much | 


such thing asa regulation of robbery and murder, 
‘there was no médium’ Clarkson went over to 
France perhaps in 1791, had an interview with 
) the principal men of the National Assembly, and 
particularly with-Mirabeau and La Fayette; the 
latter observed to him, “the slave trade, was not 
atrade, it dishonored the name of commerce, it 
Was pirary.” *But to return to Parliament, and 
the slave trade—it was not abolished until 1807, 
totake place in the following year. It is.some+ 
thing extraordinary that the contest should be kept 
Up (in so plain a case) for twenty years: but pre- 
i Judice, and supposed self interests are hard te over- 


} 
‘ 


/_feme. The voice of the people seemed to be 

ainst it; but tiose interested in the West India 
It is 

States that 519 petitions were presented to Parlia- 
p Ment; at their session of 1792 from the United 
Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland, in favor 
py the abolition of the slave trade; but it (theagh 

ultimately atolishbed) was kept up for many Fears, 
The United stares abulished the trade to Africa 
Rbout the same time: and w hy nof Jayuvaste the 
y altoyether, as ituis the fir-t born 
can slave trade? “If slave boldéts coald 
at has been clearly demonstrated, that 
ree lubor is.cheaper than slave labor, we are in+ 


of the Air; 
believe wh 


terest if nothing else) espouse the cause of aboli- 
tion, and endeavor to do away the reproach a 
tached to it. 

(To be Continued.) 
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S(_7” Joun J. Wexns anp Son, Hartford, Connecticut, 
‘are authorised to act as agents for The Genius of Univer- 
sal Emancipation. 


Vice aND Ianornance. Three hundred and twenty-six per- 
sons were publicly executed ip England during the year 
1$27!—And of all this number it is stated that very few could 
either read or write!! This awful truth furnisbes another 
incontestible proof that -ignorarice and vice are twin sisters. 
Can we net glean from hence a satisfactory reason why 
the slaves in the United States are less removed from crime 
than they should be? The vicious and dishonest propensity 
of the slaves in the Southern States, is urged, by many, as a 
plausible reason why they should remain subject to the 
righteous controul of 1heig. virtde-Joving, justice-praising 
religion-professing Vice-hating, sin-damning and Devil- 
serving MASTERS. But let it be remembered that the preju- 
dices of the people, co-operating with the positive enact- 
ments of some of the Southern Legislatures, Save prohibited 
their instruction in the science of letters, the principles of 
morality, the precepts of Religion, or the obligations of Givil 
Society; —and that these attaigments alone can raise frail 
mortals to the rank of respectability among men.—\WVe say 
let these considerations be deliberately pondered,—and if 
any man wil! give countenance to that soul-degrading policy 
of the country, which reduces a portion of its citizens to this 
Jow aod -spiriliess condition,—aod then urge their want of 
honesty and enterprise as a reason for sinking them stili lower 
in the ‘scale of being,"==—we shall never expect to see the 
cheeks of that man redden with the erimson tinges of shame? 
when detected in low and pitiful; spiritless, willful, mean and | 
unmanly ABSURDITY. ep. ~ 

' - 





Stave Taape. Ap act was passed during the Jast ses- 
sion of Congress, appropriating $30,000 forthe purpose of 
suppressing the African Slave Trade, Our sentiments on 
this subject shall not be disguised: It certainly argues a 
want of discernment for that great body of statesmen to be 
elernally butiding.up with ome-hand and pulling down with 
the other. And by a kind of tacit acquiescence in that 
internal trade, carried om through the country, audwoder 
their very noses, they indirectly bribe those unprineipied 
villians to proseeute the fgreign tradé, in order to supply 
the home market, and for the suppression of which they 
have just appropriated $30,000! If they wish to effect the 
termination of the foréica trade, they aust first dry upathé| 
prolific fountsins of ‘sin end uncleanness” fr hence 
it draws its whole support,—They must command i indis- 
criminate and unconditional distinction of the slave market 
at home. .They might as well attempt to inflict a deadly 
wound op the head of a serpent by thtowing chipson its 
tail, as to attempt a total annibilation of the trade to Afri- 
ca, While slaves ure transferable from one to am ther fora 
price, ip the United States—or even claimed as property. 

" Those infamous blots of Creation cajled, slave TRADERS, 
can find hireling prints enough that will prosiituie'their 
columns to the reception of advertisements headed “casn 
FOR NEGROKS,” Goa lhen blot theix paper with the mayne of 
the proposed putchaser—they con Sud drimstone-meritting 
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can find unfeeling descend 
rge the ponderous chains, @ 
less victims of their lawless po’ a 
ean find upprincipled scraps of creation enough to drive 
their iron bound brothers toa Southern market—wand this 
too, in plein view .of the assémbled 3 ; 
religion professing Republic, without exciting 

rous emotion inthe hearts of the people, or is gt | 
interposition of that immaculate Congress whose de: - 
tions have akvays been so pure and émpartial upon all snd 
jects involving the interests, peace, character, . en- 
quillity of our common countryy.while those ragamoffios 
who prosecute the foreign-trade, ate watched With a lyns-, 
eyed vigilance, and when detected, they are yiened@with’ 
the stern messenger of Déath! Why are these thingsso? 


and how long are they to remajn in this eT » 
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ment? 
As the presidential election will Be decided b 
gress again convenes, and. 
will probably be relieved ¥F yxiety 
which they have so long labored, wet id propos 
about three or four months of the next session be devoted 
to the enquiry, whether any real difference does in fact ex-. 
ist between the foreign and domestic trade in slaves? And — 
perhaps during the discussion, if it should become ani- 
mated and interesting as we have reason to suppose, 
some sparks of newly manufactured Congressional sb 
might beclicited which would enable us to see why the P 
one should be punished with etepnal ban ot, from the 
world while the other is permitted @i pass with impunity. 
At any rate, we hope that thesnext session will not be per- » 
mitted to pass off in idle and childish declamatiop, Without” 
attending tothe subject in someway. * Po 


mi 
a a need 

Td Bartor Box, Each’ aed itin. ot the 3 
in which we are called.upon to wield this powerful: rm ef 
of Teformation, seéms calculated to watm th > ae 
cat tiisen with a lively recollection of the eae a . r 
privileges transmitted to us by our ancestors, an t “awa- vagy 
ken ourwarmest gratitude to hea tai lee for enabling them to 
snatch those blessings—those important privileges, from 
the devouring fangs of British despotism, and bestow them, ; 
as @ lasting heritage, upon us. \Yet we fear—greatly fear, ee 
that the transcendant importanée of exercising those privi- aes 
leges in @ proper manner, is not duly appreciated. = 

Though heaven smiled upon the almost desperate conflict 
in which our forefathers volantarily engaged for our h 
ness,— though O fipotence held forth a beacon to’ guide. 
item, and reached down an arm to lead them through the 
bloody scenes of the Revolution,—though many a sun- 
-corched farmer left his plough stafi@ing in the half-finished 
furrow, snatched up, the ready wea of death, bid an 
everlasting adieu to his weeping. family, fled through 
fatigues and dangers to the crimsoned fiélds of war, stood 
ow firmness before the bah hosts, of Bri- 
tain, whose thundering cannons were disgorging their lead- 
en messéngers of death “in every direction, and there 
drenched the thirsty earth with the warm blood of his 
flowing heart, dnd sent his departing soul with swiftness to 
elerpity, asa willing purchatefor the. privileges that we 
now enjoy,—and though statesinen whose deliberations 
were marked with firmness—whose councils were laid in' 
thie depths of wisdom, Re every, thing they could pos- 

} support of a principle that 
should place the Ballot-Box as a means by which for the 
people to correct abuses, remove existing absurdities, 
purge pdlitical ¢rror, intrigue and corruption from the 
couneils of the country.—Yet are we not bound to admit, 
with shame and confvison, that we, their degenerate sons, 
faifto employ this means in a manoer characteristic of ins ) 
dependent freemen? 
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This medium, through which the people should convey 
to their representatives those principles which should cou- 
iro} their deliberations, bas been perverted from the origi; 
nal purity of its desizo: and has become, ip too many int 
stances, the base vehicle of exhibiting to public view that 
foul and rancorous party spirit—that inveterate personal 
animosity—anl those little, trifing, Tooal, partial, corrupt, 
ood miserable motives of se!f interest aud personal agzran sy 
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 disement, which discard the weightier. iderations of 
; peace, and prosperity, and } 


Po tran plier? én ere jong. 
4 to ent and tumble | 









/ e goveran lory into rus 
* ios! Why are these things so? Why do we spend our 
time andjour breath, in bitter complaints, and, “woeful ‘la- 
mentat ) is,” at thes rr unding diffienities with which we 
find ourselves embarra8sed, instead of ealling into action 
those,means by the exertion of which our grievances would 
be Measurably redressed? We havea great many cold- 
hearted moon-shine, milk-and-water philanthropists, who 
are absolutely a curse to the world, aod a greater clog to the 
. advancétfent of reformation than all the tyrants, nabobs, 
and despots that have blotted the creation since ‘‘Abraham 
begat Isage!’? They seem to lament with their whole hearts: 
eS. thegbndition of Africa’s children——they seem to deplore the 
~~ ©. existence of slavery in a)l the “bitterness of their souls,” 
: = : with apparent devoutness, for the period to 
_artive whieh its last foot-step shall be blotted out: but put 
sys.) them to the test—probe them, to the bottom—marks their 
 approa the Ballot-B igh them in the “bailance 
of the sanctuary.”—tr by the law and the testimo- 
ny”=and ifMtheyvare not#found wanting,” then pardon us 
" for saying that, unless their conduct can be brought to cor- 
‘respond with their professions, their base dissimulation 
_»will yet sap the foundations of our country! The incohe- 
rent and combustible particlesin the composition of our 
government are approximating towards convulsion; and 
nothing but a firm and united appeal to the Ballot-Box can | 
’ save us from the awful crisis. Let those then who pretend 
to be Interest the happiness of their species, show it 
by their conduct; and WBt declare for one thing, and vote for 
; * andtherfand thus throw stumbling stones in the way of 
ie a o otherwise come over and help.us. 


Ser s ' 
‘a 7 es — 
es In. Bavaw op Nortu Canounra. Our readers ate re- 
~ ferredtd the speech of this gentleman upbn the celebra-s 
“ Seted case Of D' Auterive; the commencement of which Will 
~ _ be found in our Jast number, and the conclusion in this. 
‘% We do nobadvert to this. patriotic effusion of Mr. Bryan 
~~ “beeause we bela original—the same sétiments 
were avowed, rehearsed, and reiterated, till they were 
, worn tothe quick, more than forty gears ago in the British 
Warliament, upon the ‘subjeet of abolishing the African 
Slave Trade.—They are a new modied, varied in point 
_of style to suitthe present time, and delivered to the Con- 
gress.of the United States by zgentleman from North Ca- 
rolinat They nevertheless, continue ito form the same 
concatination of self-confuting absurdity, that was employ- 
* ed by the West fudian Planters when an obnoxious Paflia- 
* ment, attempted to assail their dearest righis by declaring it 
unlawful to buy and sell He souls of men!—Our only apolo- 
gy for taxing the patience of our readers upon this occa- 
sion, is, 10 prevent the impression from getting ‘abroad, 
that Mr. Bryan spoke as a mouth-piece uf the majority of 
the citizens in that State from which he has the honor to 
be a Representative. From our personal acquaintance 
with tne sentiments of a large portion of the freemen of 
Nerth Carolina, we are authorised to say thatthe doctrines 
of Mr. Bryan canwot be adopted as the -‘‘rule of their fuith 
and prectice,"—nor indeed, can his precepts regulate his 
own conduct ualess he can “work both ways al once,” for he 
reprobates that which. he applauds, and glories in the extir- 
inination ef that which be considers an ‘‘act of humanity!” 
This looks bike besng tormented with pleasure and pleased with 
vezation’ Now tw the speech itself. We shail only exa- 
mine a few of his “premises” and ascertain what “‘must 
‘be ihe legitimate deduction” from them. 4 . 
The first loys it down as an incontrovertible postion iat 
“from a very early period of the bistory of America,” 
aud *from the carliest records, both sacred and profane, a 
siate of siuvery” bas beea “established and sanctioned.” 
The conciusion that he would draw from the fact, is, that 
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this—If slavery is to be justified in consequence of its an- 
tiquity, upon the same principle, all the vice, folly ‘and 


io or ness thai bave tormentéd the world since the rehel- 


on of the angels iu heaven, must be justified: and conse- 
quently, al) tre civil regulations of society, since that time, 
curb the “wild enthusiastic passions of m@n”™ have been so 
many grievous violations of the rights of private property, and 
of cotrse ‘‘unconstitutional!’”? What can be more ridica- 
lous than this “deduction.” And will Mr. Bryan himse#. 
gay itis nota legitimate” one? 


This gentleman ‘deserves credit for having discovered a 
new thing under the sun,” when he contends that the 
slave trade was ‘‘an act of humanity” to the slaves, as it 
relieved them from the ‘‘savage, ferocious, and blood- 
thirsty tribes upon (he Coast, and placed them in this blessed 
land, where they are ‘“‘‘mueb mYore happy—more blessed 
with inteliectua) and natural advantages—.jore amply fur- 
nished with all that makes this life happy, and infinitely 
better provided with ail the means of Christian instruction, 
and education, than the descendants of their African pro- 
genitors, who have remained in the land of their fathers.” 
Now we should be inclined to think, that, if this were the 
fact, the Government of the United States, and the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain were pot actuated by ‘humanity» 
when they interdicted a trdffic fraught with such happy 
consequences! Why not permit those benevolent beings, 
which we now punish as pirates, to go on with their glori- 
ous career of Christian Refiymation, until they evangelize the 


world? Why not commission them to ransack all the wnin- 
lightened parts of the earth, impose the gentle restraint, of 


‘iron chaitis upon ail the uncivilized children of heathen dark. 
ness and paganism, lead to the life-administering. virtue-invi- 
ting, and retigion-inspiring prisons of slave-ships, and thus. 
land them in these ‘realmsof negro bliss?? Surely it was 
an injudicious measure for the Constituted authorities of 
this country to arrest this work of regeneration! Why did 
not Mr. Bryan, in the expanding goodness of his soul, 
‘ery aloud and spape not,’ against those aets of Congress 
which impose such an impassible barrier to the march of 
improvement and civilization? But notwithstanding the Slave 
Trade has, according to his slowing, produced such Jast- 
ing benefits to Society, the ‘Constitution ofthe United 
States,’ empowered Congress to abolish this odious traffic! 





Why ‘odious’ if it places its victims in a better situation than 
they were hefore?—‘ America has earnestly engaged in the 


exultation the tears of humanimisery.’ Why denounce them 
as ‘wretches’ and ‘extirpate’ them for civilizing the world? — 
‘Congress has condemned its perpetrators to an ignominous 
death!’ why ‘condemn them to an igriominous death,’ for their 
untiriog efforts to rescue their unfortunate brethren upon the 
coast of Africa, from the mereiless fangs of despotism, 
and place them in the full enjoyment of the blessings of 
Christian instruction inthis. country?'—What does Mr. 
Bryan ‘think *of these’ “legitimate deductions from his pre- 
mises?” And why did he not take himself out of his ‘glass 
house’ before be commenced ‘throwing stones’ at others for 
adopting ‘premises* from which ‘palpable absurdities sre 
legitimately deducible? . 


‘From. the specimen we have given of Mr. Ryan’s logic, 
our readers will be prepared to heor, without astonishment, 
that he appeals to the opinions of the ‘ Prince of Roanoke,’ 
in support of his doctrine! that ‘property is the creature of 
the Law; and whether of the Natural or Social Law, is not 
material! Does he intend to make no distinction betweep the 
Great Lawsof ‘Nature’s’ God op which all other Jaws should 
be built,—and those municipal statutes which have emana- 
ted from perjury and corruption? And surely, 1f ‘property’ in 
Slaves is the ‘creature’ of duy law, it must ve the dagier; fos 
all others ‘abhor, and will not endure slavery.’ » Notwithstand- 
ing the whole of Lis speech is employed to portray the beau- 
ties of slavery and the slave trade, and to prove that slaves 
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because slavery has exjsied almost ever since the creation 
of the world, ut has received the sanction of ages, become 
at) adupiced principle of nature, aud been rendered pure 
trough the senctifying influence of the law of custom, ‘If 
tis if nyt his wiference, why did he adopt the position? 
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poets Le meke wry cvher use of ut? 
Diegitimete deduction fromm there premises?” —inevitably | 





ure property, he declares that *he will not do his covstitu- 
evts ihe injustice 10 argue the quéstion, Whether slaves are 
property’—aud that ‘powers far superior to his in argu- 
ment, Would only ehaké the foundation upon which this 
right is bused, by wttempting to forlify it.’ Here is the uvar- 


None. Now what is the | row of tie subject! Here is abey to unlock the mystery,; sidential qu 


and let us into acorrect understanding of the reasun why the 
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noble contest of extirpating those wretches who can quaff, with} 















advocates of slavery are always so sensitive upon the subs : 
ject. They know their ‘rights’ wil] not bear investigation. _ 
They know that close examination, will shake—terribly 
‘shake the foundations’ of this spurious right; and hurl the 
whole superstructure in ‘dreadful prostration’ before it! 
We have already extended our remarks upon this subject, 5: 
farther than we at first intended; but we cannot—as pei- ® 
haps we ought—pass in silent contempt over that old.song  @ 
which has five hundred times ‘vexed the dull ears of drow- i 
sy men’—that ‘slavery. isa great evil! that ‘the we 
are more to be pitied than the slaves!’ that ‘while thea het 
ters are spinning their brains to support their families, the 
slaves are rejeased from all these cares! well fed! wéli 
clothed! and worked moderately!’ To be sure! How hap- 
py! how contented! how tranquil! A stranger, from hear- 
ing this Syren song sung in. Congress, might almost adopt 
the sonclusion that heaven itself, has not more consummate 
happiness in reserve for the righteous, than the Southera. 
slaves already possess! But Igok at slavery as it exists io 
fact, and, not as it is represented by its advocates, and the 
pleasing delusion vanishes, and gives place to mournful reali- 
ly! Jp short, those declarations respecting the blissful. con- 
dition of the. slaves, carry falsehood in every feature. if” 
Mr, Bryan believes their condition to be so truly enviable, 
why does he not, asa wise man, seek refuge from the pei 
plexities and vexations with which freemén are cursed, by 
retreating to the peaceful abodes of slavery? Let him pre- 
pose to change conditions with some of those happy people, 
and if his terms are rejected, let hun then rise in Congres:, 
and offer'this fact asa coufirmation of the doctrines cor 
tained in the speech before us.. He tells us that ‘it is easy 
to raise the hue and cry” but that ‘there is a sad falling off in’ 
the number of shouters, when they have to pay for it.” We | 
think when he comes to try the experiment just propound=- . 7 
ed, he will feel theforce of this remark! He bgasts that many 
of his constituent$ havé manifested a disposition to remuve 
this ‘moral pestilence? from the Southern States; that they 
have beeu ‘charitable at their own costs; and emancipated 
their slaves, and furnished the means of their transporta- 
tion beyond the limits of the United States.” We rejoice 
that this is the case; and thatdiie number in that State are 
|rapidly accumulating who are disposed to pay for their own 
showing. Wehope they will, ere long, give Mr. Bryan, and 
those of his shool, to understand that diey must shout UPON » ae 
their own expense, and not at the cost of others, or else be 
rohibited from shouting at ali!’ We do sincerely hope, and 
firmly believe, that North Carolina will shake off that fatal: 
incubus that has heretofore palsied her energies, Let her 
look to her standing among the members of the American 
Union,—iet her refiect upon her own duty—ber own interest 
—her own character,—and wateb, with Lynx-eyed vigt- 
lance, the conduct of those men to whom she entrusts the 
ypower of contronling her destinies. Let her mot forget 
‘that a ‘book of rememberance 18 writtei;’ and that poster- 
ity wall read the recorded speeches” of her Statesmen, and 
fix the foul blot of their willful absurdities upon her charac- 
ler! let her young sons remember these things, and they 
will act as they should do; they will infliet chastisement oa 
those who deserve it, and many of her present ‘tume-serving 
politicians’ will feel the lash!—und we say, LET THEM FEEL 
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“A Sap Fariine Orr” “We learn from the extract of 
a letter from Pennsylvania, lately published in the Political 
Examiner, \hut ihe steady reflecting Germans are rapidly 
abuoduning the canse of GenerabJackson, because ‘THER, 
WILL NOT suPPORT A NEGRO TRADER.’ This ts doing things 
right. We appiaud the manly firmmess of these Gerdans, ‘Wei 
not because they abandon General Jackson, but because GF 
vith virtuuns indiguation from the theeght of > 
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they turn w 
elevating a Negro Trader \o the hignest office in the ZI 
a PRee pedpie, Now if resolutions of this kind are act. 
galduiated to subsetve the couse of emancipatiun—and if 
hey ough pape to be encouraged wherever they aré known © 
iO eXest, wewitl) abonce, admait that our columns show 

be Kept pure gtd ‘ sspotied from everyaliusion to the “Pre- 
e-tian, ghd that our paper nas “adagdgned frst 
' wetuciples gid Ovcome & palatial pauper. 
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GENERAL JACKSON AND THE DSLave TRape. in this 

‘Weeks number will be-found the copy of a letter from A- 
> jexander M‘Ilhenny; exhibiting, in part, the conduct of 
© Gen. Jackson as he stands connected with this disgraceful 
YY ” traffic, to which is appended some véry pertinent remarks 
» of Mr. Barnes, editor of the ‘Political Examiner.’ We co 
2 py this letter and the remarks appended to it, not for the 































































e refer to a subject on which the people ought to be fur 
| nished With information. -We have just received the Repud- 


ican Citizen of yesterday, containing; as we think an abor-| 


4 4 “wwe effort to exhibit the whole subjeetin'a different point 

' Ofview., Wouid to God that the editor of thé ‘Citizen’ had 
itin bis power to furnish racts sufiicient to convioce the 
world that Geveral Jackson never has. disgraced himsell 
with this abhorrent trade! We shail not stop for the pre- 
sent to ask Mr. Saree what materivi dilierence in princi- 
ple he has been enabled to discern between furnishing a 
friend with the means. to,prosecute the traffic, and being 
actually and personally engaged in it?, 


. & ‘An OBseRveR” came to tiaud too late for insertion 
this week. He shail be heard in our next. 


c——— 
| > PMiscellancous, ° 
‘CIRGULAK TO POSTMASTERS. 
~a Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
June 10th, IRS 

The postmaster general has lately received, with 
regret, frequent complaints of the miscarriage of 
) newspapers forwarded by mail. “In many instan- 
ces, the causes of these complaints are believed to 
exist inthe printing offices—the papers have not 
been carefvily put up and plainly directed. ‘But, 
_ itis feared, that,.at some.ot the postyottices, there 

may have beea remissness.in now having put new 
. euvelopes on newspaper packets, where the old 
‘ones had become much worn andedelaced, and 
Sometimes in having failed to give the proper di- 
rection to the packts. To delay the delivery of a 
Hewspaner, is made a serious offence by the post 
office law. ‘Loo much attention cannot be paid to 
this provision: by a neglect'ot it, any postmaster 
# Wil jose the confidence of the public and of the 

E department. 
> When tailures are complained of, the post master 

at whose office the packets are mailed, is requested 
to Obtain a ststement from the printer, of the dif- 
| ferent packets forwarded by mail, and the number 
Of papers in each. Occasionally, the packets de- 
posited may be compared with this statement, and 
HY omission détected. 
ee ty ee fail to adopt this suggestion, 


by sve : 
may be ‘chargeable with negligence, aud held 


J 

; respons tteler all failures. 
a. Packets badly secured, or not plainlp directed, 
Nshouldaiways Be returned to the printing office. 
‘here the packet is Jarge, twine should be used, 
) 8nd the direction of the packet should be endorsed 

| *H one oF more of the papers enclosed. 
| Where papers are not taken out of the office, by 
the persons to Whom they are directed, immediate 
pPotice “houid be given to the printer, and, on his 
am ig to pay the postage, the papers may he sold 
b gle provided in the post office law. On some 
f Publications it may be dithculf to determine whe- 
ie Hewspaper or pamphlet postage should be 
Stsed. Some newspapers are published in the 
phiet form, as, “Niles? Register;” others in 
3 QYario form, as the “Amereican Farmer.” 
P- here a paper is published periodically, on a larze 
i, in the common form of’a newspaper, rt 
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ts Powis be so considered. Where the form is dif= 
ot ferent, ihe subject matier oust determine its char- 
if eter. At it, contun, leading ariicles of intelli- 
a) g-nee, a Summary of potitical everits, or what is 
a pe neray termed news, and is pablished weekly, 
E- ip Aa, it shou'd be called’a newspaper. ¥ Ad- 
st isements are generally contained tb new spa- 








¥8Fs5 ihowED seldua, i ever, 


in pauephiets, 
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‘ ‘ Sige of gratifying our ‘politica! partialities,’ but because | 
ey 








In cases where strong dout remains what char- 
acter to give the publication, it would be well to 
charge the most favourable postage. until the de- 
cision of the postmaster general shall be obtained, 

When a greater weight is franked than the law 
authorizes, postage should be charged for the ex- 
cess. 4f the packet contain handbills, or other ar-, 
ticles, which cannot be called newspapers of pam- 
phlets, the excess should be charged by the ounce, 
as for letter postage. But, if the excess consist of 
newspapers or pamphlets, they should be charged 
as such, — 

Every thing sent in the mail, which does not 
come under ‘the denomination of newspapers of 
pamphlets, is subject. by law, to letter postage. 

The postmaster general enjoins the utmost vi- 
gilance and: impartiality on all postmasters, in the 
performance of_these duties. And he hopes to 
witness the beneficial results of their zealous ef- 
forts, by the public confidence reposed in the safe- 


ty of the mail, and the fidelity of its agents, 
“7 





A JUDICIAL ANECDOTE, 


Ata late session of the Federal Court of Ken- 
tucky, an action was tried which bad been instita- 
ted by a Mississippi dealer in human flesh, against 
the Captain or owners of a Steam Boat, to recover 
the value of slaves !ost on board the boat. The 
evidencehaving been closed, one of the counsel 
for the defendants, in addressing the jury, remark- 
ed with much severity, on the inhumam practice 
of buying up droves of our unfortunate fellow 
creatures and carrying them like beeves or sheep 
to aforeign market—such was the force with which 
he presented the enormity of this abominable traf- 
fic in the blood and bones of man, that the negro 
trader’s feelings were aroused. ‘he lawyer elo- 
sed his eloguént address and the man merchartap- 
proachingyhim and addressing hig said. r. 

do you really feel the aversion to the ne- 
ero trade which you express. Yes says the law- 
yer, with honest: indignation—l abominate the 
tradé, and ail who engage in it. I thought I had 
understood that vou supported General Jackson 
for the Presidency, said the negro trader. ° I do, 
replied the lawyers And yet said the Mississippi 
man merchant, Genéral Jackson has dealt in ten 
where I have dealt in@ne. The lawyer so fairly 
caught and his inconsisteney so forcibly exposed, 
was unable to carry the conversation further, be 
cast slown his eyes and refired. Query. Is it 
from the cireumstance that Genera: Jacksom is a 
man’ merchant, that his printers say so Much about 
“Ebony.” — kentiiekian, — 


_ — ee 
Passing Gents. 


<= SS ——— 

“ Portugal —The affairs of this country are about 
to take a, new and unexpected change. A decree 
of Don Pedro, dated March 8, has been recieved 
in London, in whieh that whimsical monarch re- 
nounces the crown forever, appointing the, Princess 
Donna Anna Regent, and, ata proper age, Quéen 
of the constitational throne, He was also shortly 
expected in Europe. Don Miguel was expected 
every day to usurp the -royal prerogatives, at the 
risk of being considered a traitor; and the ambass, 
sadots of most of the powers had either express- 
ed themselves against it, or had received instruc- 
tions to demand their passports as soon as that step 
should be taken. Even the Spanish ambassador, 
has strongly remonstrated. The London Courier 
says, that guch a measure on his part would only 
produce a civil war, fatal to himself and his rash 
ministry. . The British troops hdd béen partly with- 
drawn from ‘the forts, at thé mouth ¢ 
The Braziliamminister in London, t 
ent to pay dividends on the Pottugese4 
Central America.—Our correspondents of the 
Savarinah Republican (Says the American’ of yes- 
(erday) have forwarded us, under date of $1, in- 
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oY / ; 4 5 , 
rf chester, Esq. Charge &A fairsfrom te 
terday in the schr. Albion, from Omoa, amd: will 
proceed’ bythe first opporttinity to. Washington — 
The Government of Central America is vittiale 
ly dissolved.. The President has resigned; butthe 
war continues, but the seat of it is changed from 
Guatamala to St. Salvador. The latter power'has — 
the ascendency. A battle was lately foughtsat bs 
Chalahuapa—both sides claimed the victoty: ae 
hi i 
principles. The only fanctionary:remainingin the | 
country was the Minister from Colombia,"and We | 
Boliver with some trod} i sof 
Ocana, where the con an w Teed 
tance pated ” Be 
though at present it is supposed that there arein 
the convention a majority opposed to. Boliver’s — 
to his measures. His object is supposed to be not 
only to get himself appointed Dictator for life, but. 
might easily be obtained—the success of the latteh = 
is doubtfal. — o ee 
x , . « 
of Honduras—but their- tions hav ag ye 
been unimportant. , 4 json 
Heavy exactions have been made on Foreign 


the United States to Guatamala, arrived here yes- — 

City. oa 

act was in some degree compulsory. The civil — ; 

increased its army: 1,500 mem, and has at present: 

priests have originated the opposition to 

would shortly remove. — 

This is the constitutional 

views, still it is thought they will be brought over « 

to establish an hereditary succession. The first.) ee. | 
Pirates have made their pofrance’in the Bay a 

ys 


Merchants by the Government of cae 


lt & 
from Which Americans alone have béen exemp ee 
the only instance attemipted, that iS,upon Mr..° | 
Richardson of R. Island—he resisted, it nieces ft 
fully. : e483 
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, The Russians and Turks.—An account js said | 
ito have reached London, on the evening of fre 10... Fe 
ult, that the Russian army, crossed the Prath on | 
the 27,’0f April, and thereupon sent a communica- tive 
tion to the Porte, Aceh tpctanparet by a 
compliance with which the er progress of the 
troops would be prevented. 1. Reparation forin- _ 
juries sustained by Russian stbjects in Constanti-. 
nople, and the seizure of Russian vessels and car 
goes. 2. Security against the future recurrenee of 
such injuries. 8. The fulfilment of the Treaty of 
the Allied powers of the 6th of July, 1827. 

Important from _Portugal—A umegrep ie des, 
patch from Barome announced, on the 10th ult. 
that Don Miguel had been wocmes King with- 
out opposition by Coimbraand several towns. The* 
Courier remarks that he is now @ traitor to his 
niece, the legitimate Queen, Don Pear having ab- 
dicated on March 8, in*favour of his daughter . 
Donna Maria, charging Don Miguel, as his Lieu- 
tenant and Regent of the Kinglom the exe- 
cution of the decree. a hae 

Russian declaralion of war.—The long threat- 
ened crisis has ‘arrived; the die is cast; and the 
Muscovite advance upon the Ottoman, 

The Russian declaration of war is received; 
Wileppstemiearmy crosses the Pruth on the 26, or 
27th Of April, and is in full march towards Con- 
stantinople. © While the large Naval armament of © 
Lebastopal, “co-operate on the side of Varna, the 
corps of general Pascovich, flashed with its recent 
triumphs in Persia, is to advance through the South- 
ern frontier of “Turkey. But this is not the only 
important opération with which the war is expect- 
ed to commence. he Russians, it is said, will 
cross the Danube about the same time info Bulga- 
rward as rapidly as possible, sup- 
porting their main army’ by a landing near the Gulf 
of Verona. * The State papers issued on this occa- | 
sion possess all that deplomatic tact for which the 
Russian Cabinet, under the Count Nesselrode, has 
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been always distinguished.” 
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lend ah noely, may We tndeed” 


: ge = - Pike, atches Newspaper. 
1) > AMpEDITOR’S DUTY—WHAP IS 17? 
7) Asit torerouch to'wealth or pow'r, 
To laud the fav'rite of the hour, 

© "To bow and stoop for favor? 
 “Fsit to quail in virtue’s cause, 
And sbrink when vice contenins the laws © 
~~ Of Gof and man} Whien few will pause 
4g Thextendan arm to save her? 
4 + Is it to spread o'er beauty’s face, 
~ (Adorn'd with every beaming grace,) 
“ . » The-crimson tinge unwonted? 
— Is't to record the jest profane, 
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a 
* Be air p os 
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-  ¥e't to wittitiold from art the meed 
-- Of praise; or science to impede 
4, ee In ber career of glory? 
Ps it to shield the trait'rous elf 
- (Who void of honor wrapt in self 
7 “Would seli-his natal soil for pelf)}»” 
Rnd fear to tell the story 
er a 


7 ise of virtuous men, 
<gTe ight the smile ofpbeauty, 
~. T’ encourage science, foster art,» 
4 Ta sedtéh the traech’rous villain’s heart; 
a @ To do'the faithful watchman's part; 
> ©: {18s this, to do my duty.” 
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VARIETY. 
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Mey ihe ‘ 
sy hp Brvitation Jinner.—It was obs 
| acertain covetous fick man never invited any one 
7 to dine with him. *1P'll lay ‘a wager, said®a wag, 
7 “Tf getan invitation from him.” The wager being 
accepted, he goes te next day to this rich man’s 
house, about the time Ife was known to sit down to 
dinner, and tells the servant that he must speak 
> With his master immediately, for that he could save 
hima thbusand pounds. “Sir,” ‘said the servant 
> to his master, “bere is a man in’ a great hyrry t 
speak with you, whosays he can save youa thousan 
hounds!” “Yes, sir; 1 can—but Psee you are at 
dinner; T will go myself and dine, and cal! again.” 
> — #0 prays sir, come id and take a dinner with me.” 
“at ats blesome.”. “Notatall.” The 
Aece . As soon as dinner Was 
of he family retired, “Well, si 
4 the man of the house, “now to ourbusiness, Pi ; 
EM Let tie know how I am to save this thousand 


pounds?” Why, sir” said theother, “I hear 

ot MH » vouhave a davughtérto dispose of in marriage.” 

ae. . cos a have.” “And that you intend to portion her wi 

‘ten thousand pounds.” “I do so. 

Be ene aa vt ta her, aid I will take her with nine 

ae housand.” The “master of the house rose in a 

* passion and turned him out of doors. » , - as 
‘ 
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Editors.—The following animated ton 
» to the gentlemen of the press is from the pe 

' tic authoress, Mrs. Royall. . They are under 
__ obligations to her good opinion ‘We copy, he pa- 
» xagraph from the Enquirer who.js that lady’s ‘ex- 

 clusive publisher. N.Y. Statesman. 

‘The last, though not the least, of ‘my friends in 
_ Fredericksburg, 1s Mr. Sharpe, the editor. I have 
'~- more than once observed, that.editors are peers 
feeling men in gur country, and upon, several aé- 
| equnts, the most deserving, and what is equally 
_ + tue, the worst rewarded, in proportion to their de- 
pot. Av editor is always at home; he is always 
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ed that] 


® paly 
‘Siry” sai era narently of the ages eight and 
Pray the sled hte teaatve rsely lay Rt full le 


“Why, then, 


ne 
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tiers 





et 





in» his-of@es he js alway. ) unengaged ed; he listens 
with attention; he hear with patience; ‘he is quick 
at) discerning; he is patient of wrongs; gratefal 


for fayours; he exposes the presumptious, and ad- 


Vocates merit; a foe to vice; a friendto virtte; an 
~|enemy to oppression. and the never failing friend of | 
the injured: They toil at the oar, night and day, to 


iniprove, instruct and amuse mankind. If it were 
not for them, the world would revert back to bar- 


politics; they agree in all these; and yet many of 
ate men do not make their bread. - How-ungrate- 
ul! Za 


Female Influence.~— Every where throughout. the 
circle of her intercourse her influence is felt like the 
dew of heaven, gentle, silent, and unseen, yet per- 
vading and efficient, But in, the domestic circle 
its. power is concentrated; and is like the life-giving 
beams of the sun; awakening, illustrating, and al- 
most creating the moral aspect of the scene. To 
speak first of the filial relayon—noneé can conceive 
how much a daughtet may promote the comfort, 
and the moral: benefit of her parents, but those who 
have seen the female character exhibited under the 
influence of an enlightened understanding and an 
improyed heart, which, by their mutual action have 
produced the most extended views of duty, with the 
strongest desire to fulfil, it. Asa sister, @ temale 
may exert a most important influence.” With no 
strong eounteracting circumstances, she may give 
| what features she pieases to the moral and inteliec- 
tual character of thosé with whom she is connect- 
ed in this relation. Allthe sweet endearments of 
mutual affection and confidence will give weight to 
her influence, An intelligent, high-aiming female 
of a well disciplined mind and pious heart, has been 
known to givéa much higher cast of character, at- 
tainmenty and condition, to a large ciréle of bro- 





received. - But it is as a mother that woman has all 
the. powers with which the munificence of her Di- 
vine Benefactor has endowed her, maftred to their 
highest perfection, and.exercised in their greatest 
strength. 

eee % 

From the Vermont Chronicle. 

A DRUNKARD. 
Mr Ed:tor:—Thefollowitig is a true story of a 
scene which was witnessed, in one of our villages 
Marth Si eure Gea, gee 
It Was ras lock fi the afternoon, when ‘there 
came along an ox sled, as if retérning home after 
having discharged its load. ° The sled. was drawn 
of*teeble oxen, and dtiven by*two little 
tem, On 
ngth what 
seemed a man—and on Closer view, a man dead 
drunk. “*What have you there?” [ said to one 
of the little boys: “It’s my father." "Your father!” 
said I, “Who is he?” He spoke his name. “Why, 
vat’s the matter with bim:? T inquired further. 


shame conflieting in “bis countenance, while he 
strovelto hide his embarrassment by urging “on‘at 
ickér pace the unconscious team with their 
‘onscious load. : 
i, pause a moment and ponder on a fact 
is, A father takes bis little sonsto market 
—gets drunk in their presence—is placed, a public 
‘speetacie, on an ox sled—and by them, @ven bis 
own sons, dtiven to his own family!—How sicken- 
ingt how mournful! The charnel-bouse is not 
more revolting, the funeral proéession is not more 
affecting. 9 re. K. 
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nine Barristers, a Sergeant-at-Law; eight Ser- 


ta 


barism. The. watch-towers of .our liberties; they | 
are the ‘life and soul; and_ sineWs, as_well as’ the}, 
glory of our country. Mowever they may différ in) 


thers and sisters, than they would otherwise have 


“He drinks too muth?? he repliéd—grief and} 


ticTwelve’ Lawyer's Clerks | 


nme ane 
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fearts-at-Law, an Attorney eneral; $1 < A . 

ney Generals, a Vice-Chancellor; four Vicés@ban- 
olls,a Lord High Chaneeltor; and two Lord Hi he 
bancellors, a doubtful piece of business! Be. a ; 


iets a Master of the Kolls; two Masters of ¢ i 
C 
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UNION SEMINARY | 


bias 
AT THE BACK OF THE 4 


_ AFRICAN CHURCH, SHARP-STREB Tw 
W. M. LIVELY," 


Has the honor of announcing to his br oe a 
and the public generally,that this Instite ae 
not open for the reception of pupils of both sees 

In this Schoo) will be taught, Reading, Writine: 
Aritemetic, English Grammar, Geography. wit) 
the use of Maps, &c. Ancient and modern 
ry, Geometry, Composition, Natural. Philosop 
also, the Latin French’ & Greek Languages, aie 
will attend Private Familiey if required. . 07 


TERMS MADE KNOWN ON APPLICATION. 9" 
NV. B. Various kinds of Needle-work taright by ” 
a Lady of abilities. | a 
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AUTHORIZED AGENTS 


m. A. Tyson, Ellicott’s mills, Md. 
AsnenM. Plummer, Wetomarket, do, 
Jacos Janney, Washington, D.C. 
Tuomas M, Scouririp, Do. Do. 
Daniex Bryan, P. M. Alexandria, do. 
Post Masrer, Leesburg, Va. “ 
Damier Stone, P. MM. Waterford, do. 
Samvet Brown, Winchester, do. 
Jona. TayvLonpsr. Loudoun County, do. 
S. R. Jowes, Brook County, do. 
Richarp Menpennan., Jamestown, NV. C.; 
Tuomas Moorr, P. Af. New Garden; do. 
Samvex Hiri. P.M. Randolph County, de. 
M. Lona, P. .V.  Long’s Mills, do. 
B.D. RooMsavenr, Lexington, do. 
Tuomas Lunp¥y Surry County, do. 
Bexsamin Swamm, Nein Salem, do, 
Rev. H. M’Minraw Chesterville, 8. C. 
P. Carew, Esq. P. M. Yorkville, do. 
James JoNEs, Greenville, Tenn. 
Rev. Wintiam Mack, Columbia, do. 
Wm. Bryant, Naehville, do * ae 
Joun A. Henry, Washington County, Arkansas. "9 7 
_ Rev. M. Jamieson, Lebanon, Ky. ie. 
ALEXANDER Rernotips, Hert County, do. 
Rev. J.T. Crow, Smockviile, Ja... 
TuERON Brownriecp, Colwnbia, Ill. 
Hooper Warren, Esq. Springfield, do. 
Post Master, Cincinnatti. Ohio. } 
Wittiam Lewis, Hurrisville, do. 
Nexugemian Warieur, Belmont, do. 
Jenu Lewis, Brownsville, Pa, j 
Jesse Kersey, P. M. Westchester do, 
Dr. Ezra Mitcuenon, Londongrove, do. 
Dr. B. Fusser, Kennet Square, do. 
James Motr, (No 45, F,ont:- Street, eRilade 
Wa. P. Ricuarns, Wilmington. Dey ¥ 
Ricnarp Lunpy, Burlington, M. Je ee 6% 
Mauon Day, Pearl-st ew York. 
Rev. N. Worcester, By , Brighton, bo? te 
SamMUEL Puinprick, ton, do.) 26. ge ae 
Rev. L. D. Dewy, Sheffield, dow & ee Re 
Treapway & Apams, New Ha , Conn... oo es 
Joun J. Weiis & Sen, Hariford de. %: 
James Croperr, Lirerpool, England.’ 
Wa) B. Bow rer, Port-au-Prince, Hayli. 
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The price of su 
payable within six months of the time of i 
full receipt w.ll be given, if Two Doriams ann Firry ©! 
be paid in eadrance. Pes, eS 

Subscriptions will not be received for less time 1D 
year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the money 
ways be paid in advance by distant subscribers, unless 108 
conimunieate their names through the medium of nyt : 

stall 


thorized Agent... The difficulty in collecting small sO 
a distance , renders.a strict adberence to this rule ind pe 
sably necessary. ei 


: obser beams not be at liberty to withdraw their am 


all letters and rmuni¢ bi 
rough the Post-Olbcés, 





make an Attorney; ten Attorneys a Barrister; al 
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we BENJAMIN LUNDY, Ediftr- 

arket bd Gay burbs, Hime 
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